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by the body according to the wants and cireum- 
stances of the Society. Being founded on gospel 
principles, they were designed to be administered 
in gospel feeling, for the help and welfare of all 
the members. 

The object was to take care of the poor; to 
oversee orphans and others under suffering, in 
that day of trial; to superintend at marriages, 
that they might be orderly accomplished, and 
generally to extend care over eaeh other, that 
the life and conversation of the members might 
be consistent with their profession. On this sub- 
ject William Penn says in his preface to G. Fox’s 
Journal, p. 38: “They distinguish between im- 
posing any practice that immediately regards faith 
or worship. (which és never to be done, nor suf- 
fered or submitted unto,) and requiring Chris- 
tian compliance with those methods that only 
respect church business in its more civil part 


the Society of Friends began to be generally and concern, and that regard the discreet and 
known, and in process of time their meetings be- | orderly maintenance of the character of the So- 
came organized under that Christian Discipline, | ciety as a sober and religious community.” The 
which still remaius in operation, The formation | discipline of the Society was not to interfere with 
of the Society appears to have progressed under | the faith of the members, but to superinotend the 
the ‘Special care of Divine Providence, to the practice. It was an outward rule, to lay hold 
raising up of a people to bear testimony to the on outward irregularities, and endeavor to regain 
practical operation of gospel principles. The and restore offenders, in the love and meekness 
Society adopted no written creed, but received | of the gospel. It was the care of the body con- 


the gospel, in the love of it, as free and unfet-| tinually acting on itself, for preservation, or ex- 


tered as it was left by Jesus Christ and his apos- | 
tles. Individual convincement of their funda- 
mental principle, the light of divine grace, or a 
measure of the spirit of Christ in ever} mind, | 
was made manifest by corresponding consistent | 
practice, and became the passport to their com- 
munion or Christian fellowship. No systematic 
theory of religious opinions founded upon private 
views, or the judgment of the individuals, was 
imposed upon one another by this Society.— 
kvery one’s conscience was left free and unfet- 
tered in his progress in the development of 
views respecting faith or belief, provided his 
practice and example were consistent with fun- 
damental principle. As the Society increased 
over a wide extent of country, it became requi- 
site to adopt those rules and regulations into 
which the wisdom of truth led, properly to min- 
ister to the wants and exigencies of the body, in 
a visible church capacity. These rules and re- 
gulations have been denominated Christian dis- 
cipline. They were adopted from time to time 


* Sewell’s History from 1650 to 1666. 


tending a hedge around the members that they 
might not stray from the fountain of Christian 
strength. The proper administration of Chris- 
tian discipline bas always been an object of great 
interest and solicitude to the Society. On this 
subject, the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, in 
the year 1808, handed down to its members the 
following advices.* “As it consisted with the 
will of our Heavenly Father, after he had called 
our primitive Friends from the various forms of 
religion to worship Him in spirit, to lead them 
into the establishing and support of a Christian 
discipline for the help and preservation of, the 
body in a consistency of conduct, we exhort all 
who are concerned in the management of the 
discipline, that they fervently seek to be clothed 
with a right mind therein, that nothing may be 
done through rashness, strife, or vain glory, but 
all with a single eye to the honor of truth, and 
the good of individuals. 

‘The more we experience a preparation of 
heart for the exercise of our respective gifts, the 


* See Christian Advices. 
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more awply shall we evince the expression of 
the tongue to be seasoned with that living viitue 
and divine power which proceeds from our Holy 
Head, and thus in conducting the important 
concerns of Society we shall be enabled to exam- 
ple the beloved youth in a manner which will 
evidence to them, that neither tradition nor a 
mere outward education can fitly prepare them 
for successors in the chureh.’’ “ Therefore let 
all beware of their own spirits and keep ina 
gracious temper, that so they may be fitted for 
the service of the house of God, whose house we 
are, if we keep upon the foundation that God 
hath laid, and such he will build up, and teach 
how to build up one another in him; and as 
every member must feel life in himself and all 
from one head, this life will not hurt itself in 
any, but be tender of itself in all; for by this 
one life of the word, ye were begotten, and by 
it ye are nourished and made to grow into your 
several services in the church of God; it is no 
man’s learning nor artificial acquirements ; it is 
no man’s riches, nor greatness in this world; it 
is no man’s eloquence and natural wisdom, that 
makes him fit for government in the church of 
Christ.” 

Christian discipline founded on gospel princi- 

ple, and administered in gospel feeling and qua- 

- lification, purged the Society of Friendsof many 
pretenders to their profession, whose extravagant 
and irregular behavior afforded reason to believe 
they had not come experimentally to submit to 
the operation of the Divine power. The Society 
in the exercise of its disciplinary functions, con- 
sistent with gospel liberty and simplicity has 
exhibited to the world, for several generations, 
the practicability of church government uncon- 
nected with political establishment or sanction. 
It concentered the energies of Society the effect 
of which was practically to illumine the path of 
the progress of religious and civil liberty with 
their concomitant train of ameliorating influences 
on the general state of social life. 

Whatever other circumstances contributed to 
the promotion of religious toleration and liberty 
of conscience, the Society of Friends, as a body, 
always adhered to the enjoyment of this ina- 
lienable right. No threatening, persecution, nor 
suffering could deter them from maintaining 
their testimony to the public worship of God in 
a way they believed to be required of them.— 
When their meetings were broken up by vio- 
lencé, they continued to meet in the street, and 
even on the ruins of their meeting houses in the 
most inclement season.* On these trying occa- 
sions, the passive perseverance and orderly de- 
portment of the Society, combined with their ex- 
plicit and steady remonstrances to those in pow- 
er, as well as to the public at large, must have 
naturally tended to open the public view to see 
the propriety of adopting a general toleration. 

* Suel’s History, Vol. 2d, p. 3, 4. 
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When other religious professors yielded to 
the pressure of tyrannic sway, the Society of 
Friends, by constant perseverance, purchased 
with their blood the liberty of conscience, and 
paved the way for succeeding generations more 
fully to appreciate equal rights. 


The political establishment of Pennsylvania, 
under the direction of Friends, afforded models 
in legislation and jurisprudence to surrounding 
states. The light of practical truth reflecting back 
from the oppressed of all nations concentrated 
under the auspices of liberty, has been re-acting 
on the throne of tyranny, and ultimately will 
crumble it to dust. The progress of discrimina- 
ting knowledge, arising from the apprehension 
of essential principle, under the direction of vir- 
tue, is constantly giving an impetus to the pow- 
er and weight of public opinion, which will in 
process of time effectually cancel the erroneous 
dogmas of political and superstitious assumption, 
and restore to suffering humanity the enjoyment 
of its legitimate rights. 

The melioration of criminal law and prison 
discipline owe much to Friends. The abolition, 
of slavery early obtained a deep interest among 
the objects of their care. Long and persevering 
endeavors to aid the Indian nations in attaining 
the habits and conveniences of civilized life, has 
cost the Society great labor and attention, and 
some of its members much personal solicitude 
and privation. The education of the children of 
the poor, and the promotion and support of hu- 
mane and benevolent institutions for the indigent, 
diseased and distressed, has also claimed their 
particular attention. Whatever has tended to 
correct, elevate, and properly direct the human 
mind, has uniformly received the countenance and 
support of Friends The simplicity and practical 
nature of their public instruction, it is believed, 
has contributed, with other causes, to soften, or 
neutralize, the asperities of sectarian dogmas. 
The non-resisting principles and peaceable testi- 
mony of the Society and theillustration of Chris- 
tian virtue by practical benevolence, have dissipa- 
ted the cloud of sectarian prejudice and reached 
the kindred feeling of human kindness in many 
minds, shedding a radiance of social peace, con- 
cord and domestic comfort in many circles of ge- 
neral society. 


In exhibiting those traits of the usefulness of 
the Society of Friends, there is no intention to 
lessen the usefulness of other religious professors 
who have been fellow laborers in the promotion 
of Christian knowledge and human comfott. It 
is believed there has heen a general advancement 
in the comprehension of correct or fundamental 
principles, and that as true knowledge increases, 
charity will prevail, and the benefits of effective 
religion beccme more generally experienced. 


Let us recur to the history of elders in the So- 
ciety. From a review of the records of the select 
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meeting within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, it appears that in 1701, a meeting of 
ministers was held for the mutual encourage- 
ment, strength and comfort of one another, and 
continued to be held every three months for sev- 
eral years, without the company of elders or any 
disciplinary powers. In 1706, apprehending a 
benefit might arise from a few judicious Friends 
sitting with the ministers in those meetings, the 
proposal was laid before the Yearly Meeting, but 
was not concurred with at that time. In 1709 
and also in 1712, the proposal for elders appears 
to have been carried up from Concord Quarter to 
the Yearly Meeting, but the consideration was 
postponed. In 1714, the Yearly Meeting agreed 
to the nomination of elders by such meetings as 
were prepared for the measure, and made some 
regulations thereon. That no misunderstanding 
might occur respecting the elders, Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting made a minute permitting them 
to express their feelings in those opportunities. 
In 1728, further regulations and advices were 
sent down from the Yearly Meeting to the Quar- 
ters on this subject, and in 1755 the state and 
condition of select meetings being more fully 
ednsidered by the Yearly Meeting, nine queries 
were sent down to be answered in the select Pre- 
parative mectings and carried up to the Quar- 
ters, and thence to the Yearly Meeting. | 

At this time Monthly Meetings were encou- | 
raged to appoint two or more elders in their se- | 
veral meetings : but it was some time before all | 
were brought into the practice. In viewing the | 
present discipline respecting select meetings, it 
does not appear that elders have any more power | 
than ministers : mutual exhortation is all that is | 
enjoined in the discipline. ‘‘ We kindly recom- | 
mend faithful Friends, and especially ministers 
and elders, to watch over the flock of Christ in 
their respective places and stations, always ap- 
proving themselves, by their pious example in 
conversation and conduct, to be such as faithful- 
ly and diligently walk up to the testimony of the 
blessed truth whereunto the Lord hath gathered | 
us in this his gospel day.”’ 

The legitimate duties of elders in a society | 
constituted as that of Friends, appear to be, the 
necessary care in holding meetings for worship ; 
seasonably closing the meeting at the proper 
time ; and extending such care to Friends tra- 
velling in the ministry, as to aid and assist them 
in the appointment of meetings, for the further- 
ance of their religious services. It never was 
intended by Monthly Meetings to vest in the el- 
ders an exclusive authority to judge the minis- 
try. Thi’ is the virtual and exclusive power of 
the Monthly Meeting itself. The discipline has 
wisely guarded against the encroachment of se- 
lect members or meetings. ‘ None of the said 
meetings of ministers and elders are in anywise 
to interfere with the business-of any meeting for 
discipline.” —Cockburn’s Review. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF 
ELIZABETH T. KING. 
(Continued from page 391.) 


The following letter was addressed to ———— 


and on the occasion of the death of their 
two only children :—— 


Battimorg, 9 mo. 17th, 1849. 


Although you may be at first surprised at re- 
ceiving a letter from me, I do not think you 
will consider it an intrusion, since it is prompted 
by very deep and heartfelt sympathy with you in 
the recent affliction which you have experienced. 
I feel it more sensibly as my own children were 
very nearly of the same age with your little dar- 
lings, and I naturally felt a stronger interest 
in them. But I have very earnestly desired 
that although this stroke may at first appear 
overwhelming, you may be enabled to trace in 
it the hand of a gracious Father who has taken 
your little ones from the evil to come, to be for 
ever at rest in His bosom. 

In looking on my own children, and thinking 
of the trials, the sorrows, and, above ‘all, the 
temptations of this world, I have often felt that 
I could not ask life for them—only that when 
He saw meet, whether it was sooner or later, He 
would take them to Himself. : 

Indeed, my dear friends, there is abiding con- 
solation in the thought, that whatever storms 
may now come, they can not reach these precious 
ones, who are now mingling with the angelic 
— in that city where none can say “I am 
sick.” 

Do you think I am in any degree insensible to 
the suffering you must experience? I know how 
your hearts will yearn for the sweet voices of your 
children, and how lonely your home will seem ; 
But I earnestly desire that the Father of mercies 
and God of all consolation may be near you, pour- 
ing the oil and the wine into your stricken hearts. 
Remember, “ affliction cometh not forth from the 
dust, neither doth trouble spring from the 
ground ;” all our chastenings are from the hand 
of a Father who loves His children better than, 
we love ours, and doth not willingly afflict them. 
May you feel this a renewed call to be more ded. 
icated to His service; and now, that your trea-. 
sures are in heaven, may your hearts be there. 
more exclusively, and the time may yet come 
that you will say with thankful hearts “ It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted.” 


While I write I feel that words are inadequate 
either to express my own feelings or to convey 
any comfort to your hearts; and I again com-. 
mend you, and particularly thee, my dear, 
as I know how keen the anguish of a mother 
must be, to Him who is the Comforter, the Hel- 
per, and the Stay of all who look to Him for 
consolation. May He give you rasignation. to 
His will, that you may be enabled. to say, “It 
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good.” 
To one of her sisters : 





BaLtimore, 12 mo. 1849. 

We were speaking of the different views in re- 

gard to dress. 1 think we must learn not to 
put entire confidence in any one’s judgment in 
regard to it. If we keep low and humble, witha 
single eye, we shall be directed, in little as well as 
great things; but ifany Friend were troubled 
with any thing I wore, I should, if I felt at lib- 
erty, alterit. We may draw humiliating lessons 
from the condescending love and goodness of our 
heavenly Father, who certainly does give pre- 
cious spiritual gifts to His unworthy creatures, 
who must appear beyond measure frail in His 
sight. 

“Some among us may indulge too much in 
dress ; that may be ¢heir infirmity. Others in- 
dulge too much in making remarks upon it— 
that may be their weakness; but both may, re- 
deemed and purified from all these besetments, 
join together in the most perfect love and har- 
mony, in singing the song of Moses and of the 
Lamb. It seems to me that the only way to go 
through the world is just loving, and in the 
deepest humility, conscious of our own weak- 
ness, making allowances for everybody. 

Her married life had hitherto been unclouded ; 
but in the summer of this year, 1850, she was 
called to resign a lovely infant to the arms of her 
Saviour. While keenly feeling the blow, she 
clung with loving submission to the hand that 
dealt it, and, trusting in her God for strength, 
was enabled to say, “ It is well with the child.” 


In a letter to a relative she thus alludes to her 
loss : 





BaLTimoRg, 9 mo., 1850. 
Since I have had a child in heaven, it has i 
seemed to me I was nearer to the glorified spirits. 
I can not tell’what an effect this bereavement has 
had upon me. There are times when my heart 
yearns so for my dear little babe, that it seems as 
if I could scarcely endure it ; but for the most part 
I feel the deepest and purest thankfulness that 
she isatrest; that whatever I may have to strug- 
gle with, nothing can reach her. Sometimes I 
sink beneath it, but not often now, and I hope, 
that both through the joy and the sorrow, she may 
bethe means of bringing me nearer to a state in 
which I may be fitted to rejoin her. It seems 
as if I almost forgot earth, with all its beauty 
and all its blessings, in thinking of those who 
have entered within the pearl-gates, into that 
city where none shall say, “Iam sick,’ where 
God Himself shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes. With this prospect before us, surely we shall 
always be found “rejoicing in hope, patient in 
tribulation ;” and if at times a feeling of un- 
worthiness so possesses our hearts, that we can 
not think an entrance into that kingdom can be 


is not by works, but “according to His mercy 
He saveth us. Surely if the Lord were pleased to 
destroy us, He would not have showed us the 
things we have heretofore been taught.” 

A family resided in an alley in the rear of her 
residence, which had become the terror of the 
neighborhood from the violent and imperious 
temper of the mother, and the abandoned lives 
of her sons, two of whom were about being tried 
for arson and murder. 

The mind of Elizabeth T. King was drawn to- 
wards them, and, as might be expected, from the 
natural delicacy and timidity of her feelings, she 
shrank from the prospect of making them a visit. 
While hesitating under the concern, she stepped 
into a crowded omnibus in the lower part of the 
city, and as one after another of the passengers 
left it, she unexpectedly found herself riding 
alone with this woman. She felt no openness to 
relieve her mind then, but had a confirmation of 
her first impressions of duty, to visit her in 
her own house. 

On parting from her, however, she affec- 
tionately commended her to a Saviour’s love, to 
which the woman made no reply, but looked at 
her with wild surprise as though it were a new 
message. 

The visit was paid next day, and the woman’s 
respectful and interested manner showed that 
the gentle, loving spirit of our friend had won 
upon her heart. The opportunity was an open 
and relieving one, and we trust that He who 
had sent the message had prepared the heart to 
receive it. The woman was taken ill some time 
afterwards, and lingered fcr six months; but 
in this time she was mercifully favored to expe- 
rience the forgiveness of her sins. A new heart 
was given her, and she died in the Christian’s 
hope and trust. 

(To be continued.) 





THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN RETIREMENT.* 


The truth and importance of the connection 
between Rest and Edification are well worth con- 
sidering. It is a great truth that the human 
soul needs frequent Sabbaths. To work with- 
out ceasing is the prerogative of the Deity alone. 
It is true that Christianity confirms the saying 
of the Greek Philosopher, that action is the end 
of Thought, and that it represents the perform- 
ance of duty as the proper Discipline of Hu- 
manity. Indeed this is one of the distinctive 
elements of Evangelical Philosophy, viz: that 
human life is not a theorem but a problem—a 
thing not to be speculated about merely, but to 
be done. Let this then be at once admitted, 
and borne in mind throughout. Not for indo- 
lence or seclusion or any form of asceticism am 





* From the writings of the late Frederick Myers, 
M. A., author of “* Lectures on Great Men.” 
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| pleading now, but only and specially for this, 
that a spirit of contemplative devotion should 
ever be mingled with a spirit of practical energy ; 
that our active exertions should be thickly in- 
terspersed with intervals of spiritual repose— 
yea that our whole life should be penetrated and 
pervaded by a spirit of tranquillity, and thought- 
fulness and prayer. And mercifully, as it seems 
to me, has it been ordered by our wise and kind 
Father in Heaven, that these separate callings 
are not contrary the one to the other, but rather 
co-ordinate. In His Scriptures the exhortation 
to work while it is day, is consistently conjoined 
with the prescript, that in the morning and at 
eventide we should watch. It is commanded 
equally that we should be diligent in business 
and fervent in spirit—that we should pray with- 
out ceasing, and yet zealously maintain good 
works. And in that Great Example, in which 
weare taught all the requirements of a Chris- 
tian’s life more emphatically than by precept, it 
is well to be reminded, how in him there was a 
conspicuous union of calmness with energy, and 
how spiritual peace was translucent through in- 
cessant toil and suffering and contradiction of 
sinners against Himself. 

Matthew says of him (xiv. 23): “ When he 
had sent the multitude away, He went up into a 
mountain apart to pray: and when the evening 
was come he was there alone.” 

Mark says of him (vi. 31): “When there 
were many coming and going, and they had no 
leisure so much as to eat, He said unto his dis- 
ciples, come ye apart into a desert place, and 
rest awhile.” 

Luke (xxi. 37): “And in the day time he 
was teaching in the temple, and at night he went 
out and abode in the mount that is called the 
mount of Olives.” 

John (vi. 15): “ He departeth into a moun- 
tain himself alone.” 

Now it is this being alone, this abiding for a 
night on the mount, this resting awhile, this go- 
ing apart to pray,—it is this that I would sug- 
gest as a corrective to those influences which a 
life of uninterrupted activity cannot fail to exert 
for evil on our spirits. And surely when we see 
him whose holy soul was ever in essential com- 
munion with God, separating himself frequently 
from the crowd to converse with his Father yet 
more closely ; when we see him whowas holiness 
itself withdraw even from the works of a Divine 
benevolence, to refresh himself at intervals with 
prayer, we cannot for one moment doubt that 
our spirits need similar retirement for the suste- 
nance of their truest life. It is not good, in- 
deed, even for a man’s religious life, that he 
should be habitually alone, but perhaps it would 
be worse for him if he were never alone. For 
in such case he could not surrender himself a 
living sacrifice unto God. He would lose by 
continual contact and collision with what is ex- 
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ternal to himself, his own native character, that 
peculiar impress on his soul which God gave 
him to cherish, and not to assimilate merely to 
that of others: and thus he would lose that in- 
tegrity of nature which is of great price. Mingling 
with others, without also proportionably com- 
muning witi his own heart and being still, a 
man learns to think with others’ thoughts, and 
to feel with others’ feelings: he receives the re- 
flections of others’ sentiments as the instinctive 
promptings of his own conscience, and thus he 
incapacitates himself for performing that dis- 
tinctive work which he was sent into the world 
todo. Doubtless the due alternation of society 
and self communion it may be difficult to deter- 
termine by any general rule, and I do not here 
attempt it: I only now am suggesting that an 
alternation: is the healthiest state for ordinary 
Christians: not society always; for thus the 
mind becumes unable to develop and mature its 
own distinctive character, or to retain its own 
clearness and strength, but is weakened and 
worn away by its multiplicity and variety of 
interests and attractions: not self communion 
always; for thus it soon becomes the mere slave 
of the few objects or ideas with which it is inti- 
mately conversant, grows morbidly sensitive to 
its own processes of action and liabilities to in- 
jury, and loses its sympathy with the rest of that 
great family of its fellows, who have God for 
their parent too. And this mingling of con- 
templation with action—of spiritual repose with 
unusual energy—has been the secret source of 
the superiority of many of those whose names 
shine brightest in Christian annals —the inner 
spring of that sanctity and zeal which seem in 
some men only to have increased in freshness 
and in fragrance as they labored the longer, but 
which, as other examples also teach us, must 
assuredly have withered away in their work if 
they had not resorted to this cooling and strength- 
ening stream wherewith to invigorate themselves 
daily. 

In all Christian respects, at least, the calm are 
the only permanently strong They who maintain 
a permanent communion with the Infinite and 
the Eternal—they alone will overcome the world. 
That peculiar gift of peace which Christ gave to 
his disciples as his parting gift, is not only 
one of their greatest treasures, as an essential 
blessing in itself, but is also a blessing conferring 
supernatural strength with which to work won- 
ders among men. The man who feels himself 
through grace at any time prepared to meet his 
God—the man whose paramount aim in this 
world is to educate himself for anotheft—this is 
the man to influence his brethren extensively 
for good. And where, I would ask, can such 
thoughts of the true measure and significance of 
life be obtained as from those points above it or 
beside it which prayer and retirement may en- 
able a man to gain? Who have taken such 
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true and deep views of life as those who have 
been consciously on the point of quitting it? 
Read the records of the most thoughtful, and 
the most spiritual on their death beds, and 
compare their estimate of life with men’s ordi- 
nary reckoning of it, and then say what a change | 
contemplation may produce in us. When men /sential to the acceptable performance of any act 
come to die they feel themselves emphatically | of duty whatsoever: and for the attainment of 
alone. However surrounded by the most kind | this characteristic state of thought and feeling, 
and intimate friends, the individuality of their|steady and frequent contemplation of the dis. 
own nature manifests itself irresistibly; they |tinguishing articles of the Christian faith is in- 


hand that would stir more than the surface 
must be strengthened from above. 

And again consider: evangelical religion jig 
emphatically a service of the spirit. It is the 
cultivation of a peculiar state of mind and heart 
——a state which is the preliminary condition es. 


indeed feel that, practically, the outward world 


dispensable. The performance of any series of 


is but a vain show, and that there are, at least /acts, whether of worship or morality, is not the 


for them, but as it were, two beings in the uni- 
verse—their own soul and the Author of it. 
And so it is in a lesser and proportionate degree 
in sickness and afflictions. One of their princi- 
pal means of benefit lies in the seclusion of the 
eoul from the world, which they generally occa- 
sioo—in that communion with the Unseen which 
they frequently compel. 

But why, I would ask, should this seclusion 
from the world, this communion with the Un- 
seen, need to be forced upon us? Why should 
it not be rather voluntary? why not desired and 
provided for? O infatuated creatures that we 
are, to need afflictions to make us draw near to 
God, and not to allow mercies to do so rather! 
O foolish and slow of heart to learn God’s purposes 
of love to us—to misinterpret so the uses of his 
blessings! What, will we not use these seasons 
of rest which God gives us, rather than compel 
him to send us seasons of suffering, for holding 
communion with him? Will we never turn to 
God willingly and joyfully? will we never give 
him the sacrifice of a free and happy spirit—of 
a mind not bowed down by sickness, or made 
weak by suffering—of a heart subdued by the 
multitude of his mercies—melted to gratitude by 
the very sunshine of his blessings? will we 
always appear at his altar only as supplicants 
pursued by the avenger, and never as coming to 
present ourselves whole thank-offerings of grati- 
tude and love? 

But to return to the suggestion, that for the 
purposes of the spiritual life of the individual 
soul, labor and prayer are interdependent. Every 


quent meditation. No one can be really spirit- 
ually wise who does not study the human heart 
at its source, and he can only approach near to 
that in the depths of his own experience. Ex- 
perience of the world, as it is called, is said to 
bring with it wisdom, and in some causes with 
reasun, inasmuch as it certainly does enable men 
to calculate correctly the common phases of life, 
to conjecture skilfully the ordinary chances of 
conduct; but it does very little indeed to help 


essence of Christianity, it is only its result: and 
though it uniformly causes its faithful recipients 
to perform all those duties which lead to the 
wordly well being of others and themselves, yet 
it does not really reside in any heart wherein 
there is not a sentiment towards Christ, which 
gives to those acts a significance and a worth quite 
other than that derived from their natural visible 
consequences. Thus the view taken of Life and 
Duty by the Gospel of Christ, by affecting our mo- 
tives and modes of thought, makes the cultivation 
of our souls the one thing needful for us—all else, 
however important, only secondary. The pre- 
paration of ourselves for another state of being, 
compared with which the present in itself is in- 
significant, and this through special means of 
grace, and in consequence of, and in relation to, 
certain great truths and facts made known to us 
by a written Revelation—this is the main aim 
of every one who would rightly call himself a 
Christian. The education of our own souls, the 
working out our own salvation through faith and 
penitence, and prayer and love—the calling out 
into exercise every faculty he has given us by 
every opportunity of grace which he may give 
us—doing all that we do with reference to his 
will, and in reliance on his help, and out of 
gratitude for his grace—this should be the great 
aim and business of our lives. And all the rest 
that we do in the world, whatever it be—let it 
be a course of works of duty or of benevolence 
ever so good—to be of worth in God’s sight, or 
to be for our own ultimate good, must be done 
subordinately to this great end, and in conform- 


also be remembered how great a truth it is, that 
“They also serve who only stand and wait,’— 
and that meekly to suffer God’s will is as sublime 
a duty as actively to do it. 

As individuals then, let us cherish a spirit of 
contemplation--let us improve a time of rest. 
When the world is too much with us,——let us 
“rest a while.” When our very works of duty 
or labor of love render us unquiet or distracted, 


let us “rest a while.” ‘ Rest,” however, not 





us in understanding or in influencing the inte-! for mere indolence and slumber, but for that re- 
rior life of the earnest and of the anworldly.|newal and refreshing of the mind which closer 
Here it is helpless and worse. The eye that}communion with God can alone impart. Re- 
would see this must be enlightened within—the | member that mere seclusion from the world 


life of Christian efficiency must be one of fre- : with these great principles. .... But let it 
| 
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will not of itself be necessarily improving to 
us - 


* * * * 


If all our works, even 


* * * 


Constant activity, even in good works, has al- 


ways a tendency to draw us away from watch- 
fulness over our motives of action, and uninter- 
rupted usefulness to make us think more highly 
of ourselves than we ought to think: and if 


these things be not counteracted, by a self*com- 
munion and communion with God proportionate 
to our activity, then though outwardly and to 
others we be still zealous and benevolent, yet in 
the eyes of Him who looks not at the outward ap 


. pearance only, we shall assuredly be seen to be 


also prouder and colder every day, and grad- 
ually less like Christ continually. Let us not 
then ever neglect or abridge that period of repose 


-which the health of our souls requires to be 


devoted to communion with our hearts, and 
with him who is greater than our hearts. Be 
sure that God can require of us no exertions for 
even the spiritual well being of others which must 
of necessity impair our own; and that if our own 
souls are not duly edified, it will be received as 
no excuse hereafter that we were trying to do 
God more service the while; seeing that reason 
alone might tell us that our efforts are not essen- 
tial to God’s service, while Scripture everywhere 
represents the cultivation of personal holiness as 
the one thing needful for ourselves. 
‘* Man’s wisdom is to seek 
His strength in God alone; 
And e’en an angel would be weak, 
Who trusted in his own. 
“ Retreat beneath His wings, 
And in His grace confide ; 
This more exalts the King of kings, 
Than all thy works beside.” 





CHARITY. 

The outward work, without charity, profiteth 
nothing ; but whatsoever is done out of charity, be 
it ever so little and contemptible in the sight of 
the world, is wholly fruitful ; for God weigheth 
more with how much love one worketh, than 
how much he doth. He doth much that loveth 


much; he doth much that doth a thing well.— 
Wesley. 


man in a cross tone. 
you want them, get them.” 
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ONE WAY AND THE OTHER. 


“ Father,” said a woman to her husband, one 


Most unwisely, then, may it be said, will he ee a 9 
count the cost om thinks that such seasons of |" «; we Cp eg ene ane Se 
rest as I am recommending, are superfluous or 
waste—that time spent in prayer is time lost to 
duty. Rather our very duties may become hin- 
drances to our improvement, if they be not done 
in this thoughtful spirit. 
that work which has God’s service expressly for 
its aim, be not thus ennobled and spiritualized by 
contemplation, however useful it may be to others, 
it will be fruitless and even hurtful to ourselves. 
We know on Apostolical authority, that a man 
may give all his goods to feed the poor and his 
body to be burned, and yet not have that pecu- 
liar spirit which is characteristically Christian. 
* * 


‘‘Want, want—always wanting!’ said the 
“T’ve got no shoes; if 


“T don’t know who should, if you can’t,” an- 


swered the wife, catching the spirit of her hus- 
band ; and the spirit once caught, she carried it 
down stairs into the kitchen, where she quickly 
saw that breakfast was in a backward state. 
“ Sally,” she cried, “why in the world is not 
breakfast ready ? the mornings are long enough.” 


“This awful green wood!” cried Sally, who 


until now had been doing her best ; but catching 
her mistress’ tone, she quite lost her temper. 
‘The wonder is breakfast’s got at all,” she mat- 
tered ; while her mistress went out, and little Joe 
came in from the wood house. 
Sally,” said he ; “ the string has tripped me up 
awfully.” 
pester me at breakfast time.” 
ture |” 
his shoe, which for mischief, or not knowing 
what else to do, he swung at the cat lapping her 
milk. 
another, and the milk iu a puddle. 


“Tie my shoe, 
“Go away,” cried Sally, “and not 
‘Cross crea- 
cried little Joe, pouting and pulling off 


The shoe sent the cat one way, and cup 


“You mischievous puppy,” cried Sally, giv- 


ing little Joe a shake, and sending him off to the 
sitting-room. Joe in a terrible pet fell upun his 
little sister, who was playing with a woolly dog, 
a little toy her auntie gave her, making it bark 
in a wheezy tone no real dog was ever guilty of. 


“Give it to me,” cried Joe snatching it from 
her hand ; #vyhereupon Susy burst into an angry 
ery.—Joe’s mother struck him for it, and he set 
up a howl equal to any young cub in a bear’s 
den; so that by the time breakfast was ready 
the family sky was as dark and squally as it could 
well be: for crossness is catching, and ‘the be- 
givning of strife is as when one letteth out 
water.” —Prov. 17 : 4. 


THE OTHER WAY. 


‘‘ Father,” said a woman to her husband one 
morning, ‘‘ the boys want some new shoes.” 

‘ Yes, I suppose it is most time,” answers the 
husband, “ but I can’t so well spare the money 
just now. I wonder if I could not black them 
nicely up, to make them answer a little longer. 
Let’s see now.” 

*¢ Do not trouble yourself with them, husband,’’ 
said the wife. ‘ Let me try and see what a gloss 
I can put on them; ‘‘may-be they'll look good 
as new;” and away she tripped down stairs into 
the kitchen. ‘ Sally,” she said, “ you are a lit- 
tle behind in breakfast, but I’ll help you. No 
wonder; the green wood troubles you, l’m 
afraid.” 

‘Please no,” answers Sally; “Tl fetch 
breakfast on the table in a minute;” and Sally 
stirs about with cheerful briskuess, while little 
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Joe comes in and asks to have his shoe tied. “ In 
a moment, deary,” answers Sally, “ whilg [ run 
down and get some kindlings; your ma wants 
breakfast.” 

“ Let me go,” says little Joe; “I'll bring you 
some beauties;” and away scampers the little 
boy, who soon comes back with an arwful. 
“ There, Sally,” he says, “‘ won’t that help you?” 

“Yes, deary,” cries Sally ; “now let me tie 
your shoe ;” and while she does it, Joe is look- 
ing at pussy lapping milk. ‘ Pussy’s had her 
breakfast,” says Joe, “and I’ll take up her cup, 
lest somebody should step on it and break it. 
Come, Pussy go with me,’’ and he carries her 
into the sitting-room.—“ Pussy has had her break- 
fast,’ he said to sissy; “now will she think 
your woolly dog a real dog? Let’s show it to 

her.” Sissy put down her plaything, a woolly 
dog, and sure enough, puss, as soon as she saw 
it, bushed her tail and backed up her back, just 
ready fora fight; but pretty soon she saw her 
mistake, and ran under the table, as if afraid to 
be laughed at. How the children did laugh ; 
and what a pleasant breakfast that was, where 
kindness was the largest dish: for “ pleasant 
words are as a honey-comb, sweet to the soul, and 


health to the bones.””—Prov. 17 : 24.—Child’s 
Paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 17, 1859. 





Diep,—In Norristown, Montgomery Co., Pa., on the 
lst inst., after a short illness, CaanLes Gratz, son of 


Joseph G. and Carrie Rowland, aged 3 months and 
10 days. : 










Un the 5th of 8th month, near Mount Holly, 

N. J., Jemima R. Buwock, ‘wife of Samuel Bullock, 
after a tedious and most distressing illness, which she 
bore with a degree of Christian patience and resigna¢ 
tion that gave evidence of her hope of salvation being 
a well grounded one; and her pathway to the Spirit 
Land was bright and shining. 

. Her example as a wife, mother, friend and neigh- 
bor is worthy of imitation. 













“‘ JUDGE NOT THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.”’ 


o 

Who can read the spirit of another, or num- 
ber its struggles after truth ? As we pass through 
the crowded streets of a large city, how frequent- 
ly cometh the thought of the deep histories which 
might be revealed to us, could we but see the 
human heart as we see the human face. There 
are many chapters in the volume of life, yet we 
may read but one,—our own. Alas! even this 
one is but imperfectly studied. Perhaps, if this 
were otherwise—if we daily and hourly went down 
to the secret recesses of our own hearts, search- 
ing for our most carefully hidden motives and 
feelings, and subjecting them all to thesame im- 
partial scrutiny which we would give to those of 
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another, we might come thence with a clearer 
knowledge of human nature than we can ever 
elsewhere obtain. We should thus gain hum. 
bler thoughts of self, juster thoughts of our fel- 
low-men, more trusting thoughts of God. The 
mind is a erowded city, and we walk to and fro, 
in its gayest streets, peopled as they are with an 
ever-changiug multitude of busy thoughts, and 
think ourselves familiar with the place; yet 
how little have we been amid the bylanes, and 
alleys, and courts where poverty, and misery, 
and even vice are lurking! How shall we then, 
who know not ourselves, what manner of spirit we 
are of, how shall we judge one another? ‘ Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.’ 





WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH. 


An article under this title, from the West- 
minster Review, is worthy the attentive consider- 
ation of all who are interested in the subject of 
education; we have, therefore, taken a large 
part of the essay. 


It has been truly remarked, that, in order of 
time, decoration precedes dress. Before yet he 
thinks of protecting himself against the weather, 
the savage bestows much care on the painting of 
his skin. Among people who submit to great suf- 
fering that they may have themselves handsomely 
tattoed, extremes of temperature are borne with 
but little attempt at mitigation. Humboldt tells 
us that an Orinoco Indian, though quite regard- 
less of bodily comfort, will yet labor for a fort- 
night to purchase pigment wherewithal to make 
himself admired ; and that the same woman who 
would not hesitate to leave her hut without a 
fragment of clothing on, would not dare to com- 
mit such a breach of decorum as to go out un- 
painted. Voyagers uniformly find that colored 
beads and trinkets are much more prized by wild 
tribes than are calicoes or broadcloths. And the 
anecdotes we have of the ways in which, when 
shirts and coats are given, they turn them to some 
ludicrous display, show how completely the idea 
of ornament predominates over that of use. In- 
deed, the facts of aboriginal life seem to indicate 
that dress is developed out of decorations. And 
when we remember that even among ourselves 
most think more about the fineness of the fabric 
than its warmth, and more about the cut than 
the convenience—when we see that the function 
is still in great measure subordinated to the ap- 
pearance—we have further reason for inferring 
such an origin. ” 

It is not a little remarkable that the like rela- 
tions hold with the mind. Among mental as 
among bodily acquisitions, the ornamental comes 
before the useful. Not only in times past, but 
almost as much in our own era, that knowledge 
which conduces to personal well-being has been 
postpoued to that which brings applause. In the 
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Greek schools, music, poetry, rhetoric and a phi-| lady-like. It is not that the books written in 
losophy, which, until Socrates taught, had but| them may be utilized, which they scarcely ever 
little bearing upon action, were the dominantsub-| are; but that Italian and German songs may be 
jects; while knowledge, aiding the arts of life, | sung, and that the extent of attainment may 
had a very subordinate place. And in our own | bring whispered admiration. The births, deaths, 
universities and schools at the present moment, and marriages of kings, and other like historic 
the like antithesis holds. We are guilty of some-| trivialities, are committed to memory, not be- 
thing like a platitude when we say that through- | cause of any benefits that can possibly resnlt from 
out his after career, a boy, in nine cases out of knowing them; but because society considers 
ten, applies his Latin and Greek to no practical , them parts of a good education—because the ab- 
purposes. The remark is trite, that in his shop ; sence of such knowledge may bring the contempt 
or his office, in managing his eetate or his fami-| of others. When we have named reading, wri- 
ly, in playing his part as director of a bank, or a ting, spelling, grammar, arithmetic and sewing, 
railway, he is very little aided by this knowledge we have named about all the things a girl is 
he took so many years to acquire —so little, that taught with a positive view to their direct uses 
generally the greater part of it drops out of his in life; and even some of these have more refer- 
memory ; and if he occasionally vents a Latin | ence to the good opinion of others than to im- 
quotation, or alludes to some Greek myth, it is mediate personal welfare. 

less to throw light on the topic in hand than for| Thoroughly to realize the truth that with the 
the sake of effect. If we inquire what is the real miod as with the body, the ornamental precedes 
motive for giving boys a classical education, we | the useful, it is needful to glance at its rationale. 
find it to be simply conformity to public opinion. | This lies in the facts that, from the far past down 
Men dress their children’s minds as they do their ,even to the present, social needs have subor- 
bodies, in the prevailing fashion. As the Orinoco dinate individual needs, and that the chief social 
Indian puts on his paint before leaving his hut, | need has been the control of individuals. It is 





not with a view to any direct benefit, but because 
he would be ashamed to be seen without it; so, | 
a boy’s drilling in Latin and Greek is insisted on, 
not because of their intrinsic value, but that he 
may not be disgraced by being found ignorant of 
them—that he may have “the education of a 
gentleman ”’—the badge marking a certain social 
position, and bringing a consequent respect. | 
This parallel is still more clearly displayed in 
the case of the othersex. In the treatment of 
both mind and body, the decorative element has 
continoed to predominate in a greater degree 
among women than among men. Originally, per- 
sonal adornm ecupied the attention of both 
sexes equally. In these latter days of civilization, 
however, we see that in the dress of men the re- 
gard for appearance has in a considerable degree 
yielded to the regard for comfort ; while in their 
education, the useful has of late been trenching 
on the ornamental. In neither direction has this 
change gone so far with women. The wearing of , 


' 


not, as we commonly suppose, that there are no 
governments but those of monarchs, and parlia- 
ments, and constituted authorities. These ac- 
knowledged governments are supplemented by 
other unacknowledged ones, that grow up in all 
circles, in which every man or woman strives to 
be king or queen or lesser dignitary. To get 
above some, and be reverenced by them, and to 
propitiate those who are above us, is the univer- 
sal struggle in which the chief energies of life 
are expended. By the accumulation of wealth, 
by style of living, by beauty of dress, by display 
of knowledge or intellect, each tries to subjugate 
others ; and so aids in weaving that ramified net- 
work of restraints by which society is kept in 
order. It is not the savage chief only, who, in 
formidable war paint, with scalps at his belt, aims 
to strike awe into his inferiors; it is not only 
the belle who, by elaborate toilet, polished man- 
ners, and numerous accomplishments, strives. to 
“make conquests ;” but the scholar, the histo- 


ear-rings, finger-rings, bracelets; the elaborate , rian, the philosopher, use their acquirements to 
dressings of the hair; the still occasional use of | the same end. We are none of us content with 
paint; the immense labor bestowed in making quietly unfolding our own individualities to the 
habiliments sufficiently attractive ; and the great full in all directions; but have a restless craving 
discomfort that will be submitted to for the sake to impress our individualities upon others, and 
of conformity; show how greatly, in the attiring , in some Sway subordinate them. And this it is 
of women, the desire of approbation overrides the | which determines the character of our education. 
desire for warmth and convenience. And simi- {| Not what knowledge is of most real worth, is the 
larly in their education, the immense preponde- | consideration ; but what will bring most applause, 
rance of “accomplishments ” proves how here, | honor, respect—what will most conduce to social 
too, use is subordinated to display. Dancing, de-| position and inflaence—what will be most im- 
portment, the piano, singing, drawing—what a/ posing. As, throughout life, not what we are, 
large space do these occupy! If you ask why | but what we shall be thought, is the question ; 


Italian and German are learnt, you will find that 
under all the sham reasons given, the real reason 
ls, that a knowledge of those tongues is thought 


so in education the question is, not the intrinsic 
value of knowledge, so much as its extrinsic ef- 
fects on others. And this being our dominant 
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idea, direct utility is scarcely more considered 
than by the barbarian when filing his teeth and 
staining his nails. 

If there needs any further evidence of the 
rude, undeveloped character of our education, we 
have it in the fact that the comparative worths 
of different kinds of knowledge have been as yet 
scarcely even discussed—much less discussed in 
a scientific way with definite results. Not only 
is it that no standard of relative value has yet 
been agreed upon, but the existence of any such 
standard has not been conceived in any clear 
manner. And not only is it that the existence of 
any such standard has not been clearly conceived, 
but the need for it seems to have been scarcely 
even felt. Men read books on this topic, and at- 
tend lectures on that; decide that their children 
shall be instructed in these branches of know- 
ledge, and shall not be instructed in those; and 
all under the guidance of mere fashion, or liking, 
or prejudice ; without ever considering the enor- 
mous importance of determining in some rational 
way what things are really most worth learning. 
It is true that in all circles we have occasional 
remarks on the importance of this or the other 
order of information. But whether the degree of 
its importance justifies the expenditure of the 
time needed to acquire it; and whether there 
are not things of mure importance to which the 
time might be better devoted ; are queries which, 
if raised at all, are disposed of quite summarily, 
according to personal predilections. It is true, 
also, that from time to time, we hear revived the 
standing controversy respecting the comparative 
merits of classics and mathematics. Not only, 
however, is this controversy carried on in an em- 
pirical manner, with no reference to an ascer- 
tained criterion ; but the question at issue is to- 
tally insignificant when compared with the gen- 
eral question of which it is part. To suppose 
that deciding whether a mathematical or a clas- 
sical education is the best, is deciding what is 
the proper curriculum, is much the same thing 
as to suppose that the whole of dietetics lies in 
determining whether or cot bread is more nutri- 
tive than potatoes ! 

The question which we contend is of such 
transcendent moment, is, not whether such or 
such knowledge is of worth, but what is its rela- 
tive worth? When they have named certain ad- 
vantages which a given course of study has se- 
cured them, persons are apt to assume that they 
have justified themselves : quite forgetting that 
the adequateness of the advantages is the point 
to be judged. There is, perhaps, not a subject 
to which men devote attention that has not some 
value. A year diligently spemt in getting up 
heraldry, would very possibly give a litule further 
insight into ancient manners and morals, and 
into the origin of names. Any one who should 
leara the distances between all the townsin Eng- 
land, might, in the course of his life, find one or 
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two of the thousand facts he had acquired of 
some slight service when arranging a jonrney, 
Gathering together all the small gossip of a coun- 
ty, profitless occupation as it would be, might yet 
occasionally help to establish some useful fact 
say, a good example of hereditary transmission, 
But in these casés, every one would admit that 
there was no proportion between the required la- 
bor and the probable benefit. No one would to- 
lerate the proposal to devote some years of a boy’s 
time to getting such information, at the cost of 
much more valuable information, which he might 
else have got. And if here the test of relative 
value is appealed te and held conclusive, then 
should it be appealed to and held conclusive 
throughout. Had we time to master all subjects 
we need not be particular. To quote the old 
song :— 

Could a man be secure 

That his days would.endure y - 

As of old, for a thousand long years, 

What things might he know! 

What deeds- might he do! 

And all without/harry or care. 
“ But we that have but span-long lives” must 
ever bear in mind our limited time for acquisi- 
tion. And remembering how narrowly this time 
is limited, not only by the shortness of life, but 
also still more by the business of life} we ought 
to be especially solicitous.to employ what time we 
have to the greatest-advantage. Before devoting 
years to some subje ich fashion or fancy 
suggests, it is surely important to weigh with 
great care the worth of the results, as compared 
with the worth of various alternative results 
which the same years might bring if otherwise 
applied. 

(To be continued.) , , 


Extract of a letter from Hani MARTINEAU 
to the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Standard, 
bearing the date of 15th ult. 


The general impression as to the labor-question 
in the West Indies seems to be that it is ap- 


proaching a clear solution. The Encumbered 
Estates Act is actually at work in several places, 
and producing effects as obviously good as the 
same procedure did in Ireland. In Ireland, the 
Encumbered Estates Act enabled embarrassed 
proprietors to sell a part of their lands, with an 
indisputable title, in order to disencumber the 
rest ; or to sever themselves from the soil altoge- 
ther. The land was purchased by persons able 
to do justice to it; it has risen in cultivation 
and in value from year to year, employing more 
laborers at improved wages, till now Ireland isat 
least is as prosperous as any other part of the em- 
pire. The priests, whose poverty was formerly 
their main title to respect, are now sorich under 
the so-called voluntary system by which they 
live, that their incomes and their savings far ex- 
ceed those of the average clergy of the English 
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Church; and it is believed that if the English 
Church in Ireland were offered to them to-mor- 
row, they would refuse the gift. The parson- 
agesand their lands and privileges, the secured in- 
comes of all thelivings would be a poor exchange 
for the wealth the Romish priests now acquire by 
their own levies on the comfortable peasantry. 
The operation of the same provision in the West 
Indies is clear enough. Deserted estates are 
bought by capitalists, British or colonial; cap- 
ital is applied, and agricultural machinery aud 
new methods disclosed by science, and the pro- 
duce provides the means of further improvement. 
Less manua! labor is required; and that labor is 
better paid. In short, the old planter notions 

.and ways are superseded by modern intelligence 

«and fresh intercourse with the laboring class; 

«so that the increase in productiveness is undis- 
puted on all hands; and the only critical ques- 
tion which remains is whether the indigenous 
population of each colony is sufficient for its 
needs, or whether immigration is really so profit- 
able as to admit only of regulation, and not of 
discouragement It is to be hoped that the pro- 
posed inquiry will be urged on, through the Colo- 
nial Office. Our impression is a strengthening 
one that coolie immigration will be found unne- 
cessary ; or thatit will beso guarded by restriction 
as to come to an end of itself, instead of increas- 
ing with the expansion of cultivation. Mean- 
time, thereis comfort in resting on the great 
truths that emancipation is now proved to be a 
prudent economical expedient, as well as a great 
social success ; that more sugar is produced, while 
more human beings are happy and content ; and 
that the land and its inhabitants are rising toge- 
ther from a state of almost hopeless depression 
intothe full development for which nature provid- 
ed, but which,the folly and greed of man long in- 
tercepted. * 

We cannot separate the West Indies and Af. 
rica in our thoughts and our cares. Amidst a 
long series of bad news from Africa we have 
now heard something pleasant. Painful accounts 
arrive occasionally of fresh shipments of negroes 
by French and other speculators; of the arrival 
of cargoes of victims at Martinique or on your 
Southern coasts; and of the check given to native 
industry in Africa, wherever the influence of the 
slave-trader extends. But we now hear also of 
something different—of the spread of industry 
in districts where it could not formerly establish 
a footing. There is part of the coast, near one 
of our chief establishments, where some money 
was spent, a few years since, with liberality and 
perseverance, by one or two rich Manchester 
manufacturers, in introducing the growth and 
preparation of cotton. The cotton was of excel- 
lent quality ; but there was no inducing the peo- 
ple to work with the necessary steadiness and 
regularity. They would collect and sell palm- 

oil, aud other products which gave them little 
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trouble; but they would not engage themselves 
further. Example seems to have wrought upon 
them; for the next news we hear, after a long 
interval, is that they have sold us four tons of 
excellent cotton, highly approved in the market, 
and that two tons more are on the way. 





WM. PENN, AND PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR 
OF RUSSIA. 


In the year 1697, William Penn had an inter- 
view with the Czar of Moscovy, since celebrated 
in history as Peter the great. This enterprising 
monarch, in order to inform himself concerning 
the arts and manufactures of nations more civil- 
ized than his own, spent some time in Holland 
and England, where he desired to remain incog- 
nito, and even worked as aship carpenter. When 
he was in Deptford, William Penn, knowing that 
this monarch understood no other language than 
Russian and German, waited on him to present 
him with some German books, explanatory of 
Friend’s principles, and was cordially -received. 
Penn, conversing fluently in German, spoke to 
the ambitious conqueror in his usual mild and dig- 
nified manner about the folly, barbarity and 
criminality of waging war, and the sacred duty 
and blessed results of preserving peace. The 
grand monarch, so very much inclined to break 
out in the most violent rage at anything which 
displeased him, listened not only with patience, 
but with the greatest attention,and dismissed Penn 
with the most unequivocal signs of esteem. The 
impression he had received by this conversation 
appears to have been lasting, for on the 6th of 
March, 1711, on the very day when he declared 
his beloved Catherine with much pomp and 
many ceremonies, as his lawful consort and Em- 

ress of Russia, he said: “‘ It would perhaps be 
much better if, in respect to war, ull the nations 
of the world would adopt the principles of the 
Quakers.’’ In the year 1712, being in the city 
of Frederickstadt, in Holstein; with an army to 
assist the Danes against the Swedes, he inquired 
if there were any Quakers there. Being told 
that there were some, he asked if they hada 
meeting-house, and being answered in the affir- 
mative, he desired the Burgomaster of the city 
to inform them that if they would appoint a 
meeting, he would attend it. The Burgomaster 
said there could be no such meeting, because 
thirty soldiers were quartered in the meeting- 
house. Peter ordered them to be removed im- 
mediately, and the house to be put in order; 
which being done, the meeting was appointed, 
and he attended with a number of his officers. 
One of the Quakers preached in the German 
language, and Peter interpreted, observing at the 
close of the meeting, that whoever could live ac- 
cording to that doctrine would be happy. 





If thou wilt suspect, let it be thyself. 
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FORGIVENESS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


My heart was heavy, for its trust had been 
Abused, its kindness answered with foul wrong; 

So, turning gloomily from my fellow-men, 
One summer sabbath-day I strolled among 

The green mounds of the village burial place; 
Where, pondering how all human‘ove and hate 
Find one sad level—and how, soon or late, 

Wronged or wrong-doer, each with meekened face, 
And cold hands folded over a still heart, 

Pass the green thresbhold of our common grave, 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence none depart, 

Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 

Our common sorrow, like a midnight wave, 

Swept all my pride away, and trembling I forgave ! 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


In the fair land o’erwatched by Ischia’s mountains, 
Across the charmed bay, 

Whose blue waves keep with Capri’s silver fountains 
Perpetual holiday. 


A king lies dead, his wafer duly eaten, 
His gold-bought masses given ; 

And Rome’s great altar smokes with gums to sweeten 
A name that stinks to Heaven. 


And, while all Naples thrills with mute thanksgiving, 
The court of England’s queen 

For the dead monster so abhorred while living, 
In mourning garb is seen. 


With a true sorrow God rebukes that feining; 
By lone Edgbaston’s side, 

Stands a great city in the sky’s sad raining, 
Bare-headed and wet-eyed ! 


Silent, for once, the restless hive of labor 
Save the low funeral tread, 

Or veice of craftsman whispering to his neighbor 
The good deeds of the dead. 


For him no minster’s chant of the immortals 
Rose from the lips of sin ; 

No mitred priest swung back the heavenly portals 
To let the white soul in. 


, 

But Age and Sickness framed their tearful faces 
In the low hovel’s door, 

And prayers went up from all the dark by-places 
And Ghettos of the poor. 


The pallid toiler and the negro chattel, 
The vagrant of the street, 

The buman dice wherewith in games of battle 
The lords of earth compete, 


Touched with a grief that needs no outward draping 
All swelled the long lament 

Of grateful hearts, instead of marble, shaping 
His viewless monument! 


For never yet, with ritual pomp and splendor, 
In the long heretofore, 

A heart more loyal, warm and true and tender, 
Has England’s turf closed o’er. 


And, if there fell from out her grand old steeples 
No crash of brazen wail, 

The murmurous wee of kindreds, tongues and peoples, 
Swept in on every gale. 


It came from Holstein’s birchen-melted meadows, 
And from the tropic calms 

Of Indian islands in the sun-smit shadows 
Of Occidental palms. 
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From the locked roadsteads of the Bothnian peasants 
And harbors of the Finn, 

Where war’s worn victims saw his gentle presence 
Come sailing, Christ-like, in. 


To seek the lost, to build the old waste places, 
To link the hostile shores 

Of severing seas, and sow with England’s daisies 
The moss of Finland’s moors! 


Thanks for the good man’s beautiful example, 
Who in the vilest saw 

Some sacred crypt or altar of a temple 
Still vocal with God’s law ; 


And heard, with tender ear, the spirit sighing 
As from its prison cell, 

Praying for pity, like the mournful crying 
Of Jonah out of hell. 


Not bis the golden pen’s or lip’s persuasion, 
But a fine sense of right, 

And truth’s directness, meeting each occasion 
Straight as a line of light. 


His faith and works, like streams that intermingle, 
In the same channel ran ; 

The crystal clearness of an eye kept single 
Shamed all the frauds of man. 


The very gentlest ofall human natures 
He joined to courage strong, 

And love outreaching unto all God’s creatures, 
With sturdy hate of wrong. 


Tender as woman; manliness and meekness 
In him were so allied, 

That they who judged him by his strength or weakness 
Saw but a single side. 


Men failed, betrayed him ; but his zeal seemed nouris’d 
By failure and by fall ; 

Still a large faith in human kind he cherished 
And in God’s love for all. 


And now he rests; his greatnes and his sweetness 
No more shall seem at strife, 

And death has moulded into calm completeness: 
The statue of his life. 7 


Where the dews glisten and the song-birds warble 
His dust to dust is laid, ‘ ’ 

In Nature’s keeping, with no pomp of marble 
To shame his modest shade. 


The forges glow, the hammers all are ringing ; 
Beneath its smoky vail, 

Hard by the city of his love is swinging 
Its clamorous iron flail. 


But round his grave are quietude and beauty, 
And the sweet beaven above— 

The fitting symbol of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love! —wN. Y. Independent. 


DEATHS CAUSED BY BURNING FLUID. 


E. Meriam, of Brooklyn, states that he has 
kept arecord of deaths, injuries, and conflagra- 
tions, resulting from the use of camphene and 
other burning fluids used for the purpose of 
illumination, since 1850. Since that date he has 
recorded the deaths of three hundred and seventy 
persons, and the injuries of four hundred and 
seventy-seven persons, many of the latter of 
whom the accounts stated were not expected to 
survive the injuries they received. The losses 
by fire from these fluids he estimated at upwards 
of one million of dollars. E. Meriam says that 
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when the weather becomes hot in summer, the | injurious consequences to the plants, although 


danger in the use of burning fluid will increase. 
In the short term of thirty-six days, within the 
present year, he had revorded the death of nine | 
persons, by camphene and burning fluid.— Medi- 
cal News. 





LUNAR INFLUENCES. 
BY D. LARDNER. 


Meteorological phenomena are not the only | 
effects imputed to our satellite; that body, like 
comets, is made responsible for a vast variety of , 
interferences with organized nature. The circu- 
lation of the juices of vegetables, the qualities of | 
grain, the fate of the vintage, are all laid tg its 
account ; and timber must be felled, the harvest | 
cut down and gathered in, and the juice of the 
grape expressed, at times and under circumstances 
regulated by the aspects of the moon, if excel-_ 
lence be hoped for in these products of the soil. 

According to popular belief, our satellite also 
presides over human maladies; and the pheno- 
mena of the sick chamber are governed by the 
lunar phases ; nay, the very marrow of our bones, 
and the weight of our bodies, suffer increase or 
diminution by its influence. Nor is its imputed 
power confined to physical or organic effects ; it | 
notoriously governs mental derangement. | 

If these opinions respecting lunar influence | 
were limited to particular countries, they would | 
be less entitled to serious consideration ; but it 
is a curious fact that many of them prevail and ' 
have prevailed in quarters of the earth so distant | 


and unconnected, that it is difficult to imagine the | 


same error to have proceeded from the same | 
source. At all events, the extent of the prev- | 


valence alone renders them a fit subject for serious 


A large volume would be necessary to analyze 
all the popular opinions which refer to the sup- 


investigation. 


the citcumstances of temperature are the same 


in both cases. 

Any person who is acquainted with the beauti- 
ful theory of dew, which we owe to Dr. Wells, 
will find no difficulty in accounting for these ef- 
fects erroneously imputed to the moon. If the 
heavens be clear and unclouded, all substances 
on the surface of the earth which are strong and 
powerful radiators of heat, lose temperature by 
radiation, while the unclouded sky returns no 
heat to them to restore what they have lost. 
Such bodies, therefore, under these circumstances, 
become colder than the surrounding air, and 
may even, if they be liquid, be frozen. Ice, in 
fact, is produced, in warm climates, by similar 
means. But if the firmament be envelopod in 
clouds, the clouds having the quality of radiating 
heat, will restore by their radiation, to substances 
upon the surface of the earth, as much heat as 
such substances lose by radiation ; the tempera- 
ture, therefore, of such bodies will be maintained 
at a point equal to that of the air surroundin 
them. ‘ 

Now the leaves and flowers of plants are strong 
and powerful radiators of heat ; when the sky is 
clear they therefore lose temperature and may be 
frozen ; if, on the other hand, the sky be clouded, 
their temperature is maintained for the reasons 
above stated. 

The moon, therefore, has no connexion what- 
ever with this effect ; and it is certain that plants 
would suffer under the same circumstances 
whether the moon is above or below-the horizon. 
It equally is quite true that if the moon be above 
the horizon, the plants cannot suffer unless it be 
visible ; because a clear sky is indispensable as 
much to the production of the injury to the 
plants as to the visibility of the moon; and, on 
the other hand, the.same clouds which veil the 
moon and intercept her light, give back to the 


posed lunar influences. We shall confine our-| plants that warmth which prevents the injury 


selves therefore to the principal of them, and | here adverted to. 
shortly examine how far they can be reconciled | 


with the established principles of astronomy and 
hysics. 

The Red Moon.—It is believed generally, 
especially in the neighborhood of Paris, that in 
certain months of the year, the moon exerts a 
great influence upon the phenomena of vegeta- 
tion. Gardeners give the name of Red Moon 
to that moon which is full between the middle 
of April and the close of May. According to 
them the light of the moon at that season exer- 
cises an injurious influence upon the young 
shoots of plants. They say that when the sky 
is clear the leaves and buds exposed to the lunar 
light redden and are killed as if by frost, at a 
time when the thermometer exposed to the at- 
mosphere stands at many degrees above the 
freezing point. They say also that if a clouded 
sky intercepts the moon’s light it prevents these 


The popular opinion is there- 
fore right as to the effect, but wrong as to the 
cause ; and its error will be at once discovered 
by showing that on a clear night, when the 
moon is new, and, therefore, not visible, the 
plants may nevertheless suffer. 

Time for felling Timber.—There is an opinion 
generally entertained that timber should be fell- 
ed only during the decline of the moon; for if 
it be cut down during its increase, it will not be 
of a good or durable quality. This impression 
prevails in various countries. It is acted upon 
in England, and is made the ground of legisla- 
tion in France. The forest laws of the latter 
country interdict the cutting of timber during 
the increase of the moon. M. Auguste de Saint 
Hilaire states, that he found the same opinion 
prevaleut in Brazil. Signor Francisco Pinto, 
an eminent agriculturist in the province of Es- 
pirito Santo, assured him as the result of his 
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experience, that the wood which was not felled: 
at the full of the moon was immediately attacked 
by worms and very soon rotted. 

In the extensive forests of Germany, the same 
opinion is entertained and acted upon with the 
most undoubting confidence in itstruth. Sauer, 
a superintendent of some of these districts, 
assigus what he beli ves to be its physical 
cause. According to him the increase of the 
moon causes the sap to ascend in the timber ; 
and, on the other hand, the decrease of the moon 
causes its descent. If the timber, therefore, 
be cut during the decrease of the moon it will 
be cut in a dry state, the sap having retired ; and 
the wood, therefore, will be compact, solid, and 
durable. But if it be cut during the increase of 
the moon, it will be felled with the sap in it, 
and will therefore be more spongy, more easily 
attacked by worms, more difficult to season, and 
more readily split and warped by changes of 
temperature. 

Admitting for a moment the reality of this 
supposition concerning the motion of the sap, it 
would follow that the proper time for felling the 
timber would be the new moon, that being the 
epoch at which the descent of the sap would have 
been made, and the ascent not yet commenced. 
Bat can there be imagined in the whole range 
of natural science, a physical relation more ex- 
traordinary and unaccountable than this supposed 
correspond nce between the movement of the 
sap and the phases of the moon? Assuredly 
theory affords not the slightest countenance to 
such a supposition ; but let us inquire as to the 
fact whether it be really the case that the quality 
of timber depends upon the state of the moon at 
the time it is felled. 

M. Duhamel Monceau, a celebrated French 
agriculturist, has made direct and positive ex- 
periments for the purpose of testing this ques- 
tion ; and has clearly and conclusively shown 
that the qualities of timber felled in different 
parts of the lunar month are the same. M. Du- 
hawel felled a great many trees of the same age, 
growing from the same soil, and exposed to the 
same aspect, and never found any difference in 
the quality of the timber when be compared 
those which were felled in the decline of the 
moon with those which were felled during its 
increase ; in general they have afforded timber 
of the same quality. He adds, however, that by 
a circumstance, which was doubtless fortuitous, 
a slight ‘difference was manifested in favor of 
timber which had been felled between the new 
and full moon—contrary to popular opinion. 

Supposed Lunar Infiuence on Vegetabies.—It 
is an aphorism received by all gardeners and 
agriculturists in Europe, that vegetables, plants 
and trees, which are expected to flourish ad 
grow with vigor, should be planted, grafted and 
pruned, during the increase of the moon. This 
opinion is altogether erroneous. The increase 


or decrease of the moon has no appreciable in. 
fluence on the phenomena of vegetation ; and 
the experiments and observations of several 
French agriculturists, und especially of M. Du. 
hamel du Monceau (already alluded to) have 
clearly established this. 

Montanari has attempted, like M. Sauer, to, 
assign the physical cause for this imaginary effect, 
During the day, he says, the solar heat augments 
the quantity of sap which circulates in plants by 
increasing the magnitude of the tube through 
which the sap moves; while the cold of the 
night produces the opposite effect by contracting 
these tubes. Now, at*'the moment of sunset, if 
the moon be increasing, it will be above the 
horizon, and the warmth of its light would pro. 
long'the circulation of the sap; but, during its 
decline, it will not rise for a considerable time 
after sunset, and the plants will be suddenly ex- 
posed to the unmitigated cold of the night, by 
which a sudden contraction of leaves and tubes 
will be produced, and the circulation of the sap 
as suddenly obstructed. 

If we admit the lunar rays to possess any 
sensible calorific power, this reasoning might be 
allowed ; but it will have very little force when 
it is considered that the extreme change of tem- 
perature which can be produced by the lunar 
light does not amount to the thousandth part of 
a degree of the thermometer. 

It is a curious circumstance that this errone- 
ous prejudice prevails on the American continent. 
M. Auguste de Saint Hilaire states, that in Bra- 
zil cultivators plant during the decline of the 
moon, all vegetables whose roots are used as food, 
and, on the contrary, they plant during the in- 
creasing moon, the sugar cane, maize, rice, beans, 
&c., and those which bear the food upon their 
stocks and branches. Experiments, however, 
were made and reported by M. de Chauyalon, at 
Martinique, on‘vegetables of both kinds planted 
at different times in the lunar month, and no 
appreciable difference in their qualities was dis- 
covered. 

There are some traces of a principle in the 
rule adopted by the South American agronomes, 
according to which they treat the two classes of 
plants distinguished by the production of fruit 
on their roots or on their branches differently ; 
but there are none in the European aphorisms. 
The directions of Pliny are still more specific : 
he prescribes the time of the full moon for sow- 
ing beans, and that of the new moon for lentils. 
“Truly,” says M. Arago, “we have need of a 
robust faith to admit without proof that the 
moon, at the distance of 240,000 miles, shall in 
one position act advantageously upon the vegeta- 
tion of beans, and that in the opposite position, 
and at the same distance, she shall be propitious 
to lentils.” 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Grain.—Pliny 
states that if we would collect grain for the pur- 
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se of immediate sale, we should do so at the 
full of the moon; because, during the mooun’s 
increase, the grain augments remarkably in mag- 
nitude : but if we would collect the grain to pre- 
serve it, we should choose the new moon, or the 
decline of the moon. 

So far as it is consistent with observation that 
more rain falls during the increase of the moon 
than during its decline, there may be some 
reason for this maxim ; but Pliny, or those from 
whom we receive the maxim, can barely have 
credit for grounds so rational: besides which, 
the difference in the quantity of rain which falls 
during the two periods is too insignificant to pro- 
duce the effects here adverted to. 


(To be continued.) 


HEARING WITH THE TEETH. 


Lay a watch upon a table, glass side down- 
wards, then stand so far from it that you can- 
not in the ordinary way hear the ticking. Now 
place one end of a small stick, say about six feet 
long, upon the back of the watch, and grip the 
teeth to the other; with the fingers close each 
ear to exclude all external noise, the beat of the 
watch will then be as audibleas if placed against 
the ear. All other sounds can be conveyed in 
in the same manner, no matter how long the 
stick be; for instance, ifone end be put upon a 
piano-forte in a sitting room fronting a garden, 
and the stick be thirty feet long, extending out- 
side the window on to a lawn, if the instrument 
be ever so lightly played, “ the tune” will be in- 
stantly distinguished by any person applying 
the teeth to the opposite end of the stick. 

Again, ifa light bar of iron or any other met- 
al be suspended by a thick string held between 
the teeth, and then struck with any hard sub- 
stance, the sound will appear greater than by 
hearing with the ears. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


TwENTy-ongE SLAves ManumitTep.— The canal pack- 
et, “John B. Bortle,” lying in the river above Broad 
street bridge, has on board twenty one slaves, men 
and women, manumitted by the will of their late 
owner, Pleasant Burnet, of Mecklenburg county, Vir- 
ginia. They are likely-looking men and women, and 
with one exception, look forward with delight to the 
freedom and self-management in store forthem. They 
are under the charge of Robert M. Hutchinson and 
Charles S. Hutchinson, who have selected lands in 
Hardin county, near Kenton, for their location, and for 
which they will take the train on the C. P. & Ind. R. 
R. this morning. 

The testator, Mr. Burnet, did not free all his slaves; 
only selecting those who had been faithful, and were 
deemed competent to care for themselves. Good 
lands have been selected for the negroes to settle up- 
on, in accordance with the provisions of the will, and 
they will be furnished with all the necessary tools 


and implements to commence operations.—Ohio State 
Journal. 
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Turee Days Later From Evrorr.—The Steam- 
ship Europa arrived at Halifax on the night of the 7th 
inst. The Zurich Conference was still in session, and 
it was supposed that it would conclude its labors 
early in the 9th monthy), Sardinia bas refused to per- 
mit the annexation of the Italian Duchies to her doe 
minions without the consent of the other Powers, 
particularly France, but no disposition bas yet been 
evinced by the inhabitants of Tuscany and Modena to 
allow their exiled sovereigns to resume their former 
positions. 


Trape OF CanaDA VIA PortLanp.—The 22d and 
23d of Victoria, cap. 37, which passed last session, 
sets the trade of Canada quite free via Portland, per- 
mitting deals and butter, two articles specially ex- 
cepted, to be imported into Great Britain at the same 
rate of duty as if imported direct from Canada. These 
articles were subject to the foreign duty of 10s per 
load on deals, and 10s per cwt. on butter; they will 
‘now be admitted at the colonial duty of 23 per load 
aud 23 6u per cwt. The Portland steamers had to 
proceed last winter to St. John’s, N. B., for cargoes 
which could have been procured from the Canadian 
steam saw-mill, on the Grand trunk railway. Goods 
can now be forwarded in bond from Portland, through 
Canada, to any part of the Western States, and from 
the Western States and Canada to Portland, for ship- 
ment to Europe or any part of the world The Great 
Eastern may now secure @ cargo of deals from Port- 
land, in addition to flour, corn, ashes and provisions. 


Tae Avrora.—The rare auroral illumination of the 
28th ult. appeared all over New England, in New 
York and in Canada, and is characterized by all 
chroniclers as one of the most extensive and beautiful 
ever witnessed. A scientific observer, a member of 
the American Scientific Association, still visiting in 
this city, communicates a full record of its extent, 
prevalence and peculiarities. One of the most inter- 
esting of its influences, and going to show the connec- 
tion of the auroral light with electricity, was that ob- 
served by the telegraphic operators. Their wires 
were charged somewhat as in thunder storms, with 
extra electiicity, and on the Canadian line near Quebec 
it seriously hindered and finally forbade all working 
of the wires. So yesterday, in our printing office, 
there was a mysterious electrical influence affecting 
certain electrotyped plates and rendering it impossi- 
ble to print from them. Other similar plates printed 
perfectly, and these probably will to day, but yester- 
day they were bewitched by the electricity in the at- 
mosphere. So full and peculiar and prolinged an 
exhibition of the aurora as that of Sunday night 
ought to furnish materials for penetrating the mystery 
that still sbrouds the cause of this phenomenon.— 
Springfield Republican. 


Nevapa Territory.—The Convention in session in 
Carson Valley has framed a Constitution for a Pro- 
visional Government, declaring Carson Valley inde- 
pendent of Utab, and giving the name of Nevada to 
the proposed Territory. 


Con. SHarryer’s SuBMARINE TeELEGRAPH.—The hark 
Wyman, of 200 tous, sniled yesterday, about 12} 
o’clock, from Central wharf, under command of Capt. 
Wm. Baker, to survey the route for a line of tele- 
graphic communication between this country and 
Europe, by the way of Greenland, Iceland, the Faroe 
Islands and Scotland. The vessel is chartered by Col. 
T. P. Shaffner, of Louisville, Ky., who bas been re- 
siding in Worcester most of the time for the past two 
years. He has projected the expedition on his own 
responsibility, and there appears a fair prospect of 
success.— Boston Courier, Aug. 30th. 
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} graph between Boston and Nova Scotia, has organized | 
a company in England for manufacturing telegraph 
cable. Their works are at Millwall,and two hundied 
workmen are now employed in the manufacture of 
cable for the line from Toulon to Algiers, the cou tracts 
of which are ratified to F. N. Gisborne by the Em- 
peror of France. They are also manufacturing the | 
Atlantic cable for the British Transatlantic Telegraph 








the Straits of Belle Isle to Canada. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour and Meau.—Fresh ground flour in held 
firmly owing to the high figure realized for wheat, 
but old stock is drooping. The only sales are $500 
barrels old extra family at $5 50, and in lots to the 
trade at $4 50a 5 124 per barrel for superfine; $4 75 

om oan for extra, and $5 50 a $6 50 for extra family 
ys cy. Nothing doing in Rye Fiouror Corn Meal. 
— the former at $3 75, and the latter at $3 50. 


GRain.—There is a tair amount of wheat coming 
forward and it is in good demand. Sales of 4500 
bushels good and prime red at $l 20 a1 21 per pu., 
and fair and prime white at $1 25a135. Rye isin 
demand; sales at 600 bushels Suuthern at 73 cents, 
Corn—Sales of 8000 bushels yellow at 80 ceats, mostly 
afloat. Oats—4000 busheis new Delaware sold at 35 
a 36c per bushel. 
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CLOVERSEED comes in slowly; a lot of new Ohio, of 
choice quality, was offered at the Corn Exchange at 
$5 75, but this figure is above the views of buyers. 















j)\ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 
Pennsylvania 

The Fourth Term of this Institution, under the 
charge of the present‘proprietor, will open fur the re- 
ception of pupils cf both sexes, on Second day, the 
31st of 10th mo. next, and continue in session twenty 
weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough English education, the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, the Latin, 
Greek, French and German Languages, and Drawing. 

For terms and particulars, see Circulars, which will 
be forwarded to the address of every person request- 
ing the same, upon application to 


WILLIAM CHANDLER, Principal & Proprietor. 
or to WILLIAM A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 
RUTHANNA JACKSON, 
or to Maaeir B. Jacsson, 
Cuaries B. Lamporn, 
9mo. 10, ’59,-2m 

























} Assistants, 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YUUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It isintended to com- 
mence the next Session of this Institution on the lst of 
11th month, 1859. Terms $60 for 20 weeks ; no ex- 
tras, except for the Latin and Greek Languages, 
which will be $5 each. For Reference and further 
particulars inquire for Circular of 

BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 
Londun Grove P. O., Chester Co. Pa. 
9 mo 3, 2m. 





{WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the 14th of 11th month, 
1859, and continue twenty weeks. Terms $70, and 





INTELLIGENCER. 


Letters by the steamer Africa state that Frederick no extras. For further information application cag 
N. Gisborne, the projector of a direct submarine tele- be made to 





Company, to be laid down between Scotland and | Jars address the Principal for a circular. 











DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher, 
Spring House P. 0O., 


8 mo. 13—2 mo. Montgomery co., Pa, 


_LDRIDGES HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 

. YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES, will open its Winty 
Session 11 mo Ist. 

Terms $70 per session of 20 weeks. 





For particu. 


ALLEN FLITCRAPT. 
Eldridges Hill Salem County, N. J. 
8 mo 273 m. 













f)‘HE BANKSDALE BOADING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, will be reopened the 14th of 11th month, 
and be continued twenty weeks. The course of study 


























will comprise the ugual. English hes and Dy 
ing. Terms $60.40" eg eae ae Oe 
For further informations SLIBA HEACOCK 
Jenkintown, Monwgomery, Ge. Pewn . . | 
8mo. 273m. eae wee Cee 4 
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GEO. A. NEW 
Purcelville, Louddy 


8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 
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YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS 
The ninth session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Anne and Mary S. Hiliborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1859, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of 20 weeks each.) The cours 
of instruction embiaces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 
Terms $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half payable 
in advance. For circulars containing further particu. 
lars address 















JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 
8th mo. 7—3m. 





UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADE. 
MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66. 
75 cents deducted per week, foreuch as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bill: 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
lost time, less than a a week at onetime. Day schol 
ars, English branches, from 5¢ cents to 70 cents per 
week. 

Extra charges for each twelve weeks, Latin, Greek 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each $2.00: 
Water Uolors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Ori- 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; reading, 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to th 
care taken of them. SAMU E11 FATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 

Attleborw’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank 


